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LIFE IN MANILLA. 


Ix the following article we shall present to 
our readers as illustrations of peculiar phases 
of life, several engravings from authentic draw- 
ings, representing the people of Manilla, their 
various costumes and occupations. Manilla is a 
fortified city of the Philippine islands, the capital 
of the Spanish possessions in the East, and is 
situated on the northwest coast of the island of 
Luzon, at the head of the bay of Manilla, in lat- 
itade 14° 35’ N., longitude about 121° E. The 
city proper is about two miles in circumference, 
and communicates across the river Passig, by a 
ten-arched bridge, with the important suburb Bi- 
dondo, the seat of the ter 
of the trade. If we include the 
auburbs, which are very populous, 
we may set down the inhabitants 
at 140,000, of whom but about 
5000 are Europeans. Manilla has 
a university, a missionary college, 
namerons schools and hospitals, 
and a large government cigar fac- 
oy Its vicinity is thickly studded 
with orchards and plantations of 
cotton, cocoa and coffee, and it is 
the seat of an extensive commerce. 
Its harbor is impeded by a bar 
with 13 feet of water at low ebb, 
over which, however, vessels of 
600 tons can pass. The exports 
consist of sugar, hemp, cordage, 
tobacco, cigars, indigo, provisions, 
cotton, rice, leather, dye-woods, 
ram, sapan wood, mother-of-pearl 
_ and torwise shell. The imports 
cem prise cotton fabrics, silks, wool- 
ens, haberdashery, drugs, clocks 
and jewelry. It was about a. D. 
1565, as we learn from Horace St. 
John’s “ Indian Archipelago,” that 
Spain, recovered a lite from the 

iom of her long decline, 

— ispla her flag amon 

waters of the farther Kast, an 
claimed a share of influence in 
those magnificent regions. Her 
views were fixed a the lage a 

whose uctions were 
opal of ey rare or precious 
description, which has tempted the 
18 


avarice of all the civilized world to the plunder 
of the unrivalled East. No rich spices, no 
precious gums, no abundance of rare metals or 
drugs, were there to allure her cupidity; but 
there was a fertile soil, a genial climate, and a 
race of inhabitants, hospitable, credulous and 
simple. Probably the comparative poverty of 
the Philippines was unknown to the navigators 
of those early days, who confounded under a 
genes description the stately islands of the In- 

ian Ocean, and attributed to them, in their san- 
ae fancy, a fabalous splendor and wealth. 

he Spaniards, nevertheless, appear to have been 
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ided in their plans of colonization—at least in 

dia—by a theory which nations still more 
great, and infinitely more free, might have 
adopted with advantage to themselves and to 
all humanity. They were not sordid monop- 
olists; they raled less by terror, and more b 
moral influence. and the persuasions of their 
priests ; and their power, not founded on the edge 
of the sword, was tolerable to the native race. 
They encouraged settlements ; they allowed free- 
dom to traffic; and though they levied unjust and 
irksome taxes, their system has been productive, 
within its narrow sphere, of more than that 
of other conquerors in the Oriental Archipelago. 
That their commerce in the farther East never 
developed itself to any lustre or grandeur, is 
true; but it was because their monopoly was less 
rigid, not because their vigor was less manly 
than that of the Dutch. Had Spain been more 
energetic, and still more liberal, her prosperity in 
the Indian Archipelago might have rivalled that 
which she once enjoyed in the Western world. 
Had Holland accepted the philosophy of trade, 
her commerce, instead of being forced to an un- 
natural growth, displaying a false brilliance for a 
period, and then sinking into a premature decay, 
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might have flourished for centaries 

ith an increase at once rapid and 
steady, to reach its limits only when it 
had measured the full resources of the 
farther East. 

Forty years after the discovery of the 
Philippines by the unfortunate Magal- 
len, Spain equi an expedition to 
conquer them. On the 21st of Novem- 
ber 1564, an expedition consisting of 
two large and two small vessels, with 
an armament of four hundred men, left 
Europe. It was accompanied by Andres 
de Milaneta, a Roman Catholic mis- 
sionary, who had abandoned the mili- 
tary for the sacerdotal profession, and 
brought with him five Augustine friars, 
to convert the islanders to the Christian 
religion. He had served in the Indian 
Archipelago, and was well versed in 
natural science. Miguel Lopez de 
Legaspi, a Spaniard of aristocratic fam- 
uy, was commander. He was a man 
of considerable capacity, and had al- 
ready displayed his aptitude for service 
in new countries, w conquest and 
colonization were to go hand in hand, 
in the course of a long career in Amer- 
ica. Thus prepared with military and 
iy Nee leaders, the equipment was 
rendered complete by the addition of an 
Indian interpreter, who had been car- 
ried to Spain ‘in the ship abandoned by 
the unhappy Villalobos. 

When they had been a month at sea, 
- the smallest of the vessels—whether 
~=— accidentally or otherwise—became sep- 

= arated from the rest, and sailed on to © 

Mindanao alone. There loading with 
spices and gold, she did not await the 
arrival of the squadron, but steering 
~ through an unusual track, returned to 

New Spain. Legaspi, pursuing the 

route indicated in his instructions, 

reached on the 8th of January 1565, an 
island where the people wore Jong beards, so un- 
usual among the natives of the New World. 
Thence he named it Barbadoes. On the 22nd 
they reached the Ladrones, or Isles of Thieves— 
since called the Marianas. On the 13th of Feb- 
ruary they sighted the Philippines, and sailed to 
the southern isle of Bohol, between the extremi- 
ties of Zebu and Leyte, where the people fied to 
their hills. They succeeded in attracting them 
from their places of refuge by conciliatory ges- 
tures. They brought down plentiful supplies of 
provisions, which were purchased at a just price, 
and the most amicable intercourse commenced. 
The natives were generous and friendly; the 
Europeans liberal and pradent. Legaspi, being 
hospitably welcomed by a chief of the island, en- 
tered into a treaty with him. The convention 
was ratified oY each of the contractors drinking 
blood drawn from the other’s arm, and the Span- 
iards were then munificently entertained. When 
they had enjoyed the festivities of Bohol, they 
sailed to Zebu, where the chief, with his forces 
collected on the shore, opposed their landing. 

Legaspi then declared that he had come to 
conquer the island in retaliation of the treachery 
practise] upon Magellan and his companions 
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forty-four years before. Had no such pretence 
existed his purpose would have been the same, 
for he had been charged not to avenge the name 
of Spain, but to add the Philippines to her do- 
minions. Still the fate of the t navigator 
formed a plausible ground for his pretensions, to 
which the hostile attitude of the Zebuan chief 
afforded a still more complete justification. The 
Spanish commander understood the method of 
warfare most convenient and efficacious against 
such a foe. The race, which he was now em- 
ployed to subdue, was not, however, a horde of 
savages, hurried on to the defence of their soil 
by promptings of an impulsive valor, but 
easily routed, and with a spirit to be broken bya 
blow. It was a nation scattered in countless 
small tribes of from fifty to a hundred fumilies, 
each with its own chief, but all united by a com- 
mon solicitade for the independence of their in-- 
herited lands. 

This patriarchal system,—occasionally divided 
as it was by the feuds of unappeasable private 
enemies,—favored the existence of the Spanish 
dominion, when once established, since it pre- 

formidable combinations of force. At the 
same time it obstructed their great schemes of 
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conquest, as a thousand petty enemies, animated 
by one spirit, though fighting ander as many lead- 
ers, were to be defen in a thousand con- 
flicts, wasteful of life and fruitless of renown. 
The Islanders—Papuan, Malay, or lan— 
were wild and hardy men, subsisting on bulbous 
roots, or the spoils of the chase, and ahiabaren 
into their impenetrable woods and other natur 
strongholds, as the civilized enemy settled on the 
coast lands. The Tagala, who dwelt in the dis- 
trict round about Manilla, and are derived, ac- 
cording to their traditions, from the Malays, have 
submitted thoroughly to their rule, and become 
the servants of strangers. Tagal and slave are 
synonymous terms in the Archipelago. 

The state of morals among rude people, 
at this early period of their history, was superior 
to that of most savage races: but their religion 
was a wild, mysterious idea, scarcely defined into 
a creed, which claimed the adoration of the sim- 
ple barbarian for all that was awful in aspect, or 
strange to his comprehension. Idols and temples 
they had none; but erected green bowers, where 
a priestess sacrificed the hog and dedicated the 
oblation of its blood to the infernal gods or the 
souls of the sacred dead. All objects of 
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extraordinary size or form were and are still 
among the unconverted tribes supposed to be the 
dwellings of invisible divinity. Some mighty 
spiritual power, nameless and immortal, haunted 
the air, and revealed its presence in darkness by 
the influence of terror upon the savage mind. In 
the course of years, however, the Muslim faith 
blended itself with the incoherent belief of the 
islanders, though when Legaspi commenced his 
campaign, their primitive religion remained un- 
tainted by the introduction of a foreign creed. 
The Zebuans appeared firm in the defence of 
their independence ; but were driven from their 
osition by a body of men landed in good order 
m the ships. The Spaniards marched on a 
considerable town to which they were directed, 
and found it in flames, stripped of all its barbar- 
ous wealth. From that day a series of petty 
conflicts was maintained, although Legaspi car- 
ried on continual negociations with the principal 
chief, to induce his consent to an amicable inter- 
course. In consideration of his submission, he 
declared Magellan’s death to be forgotten and 
forgiven ; but the Indians had sounded the depths 
of European faith, and continued to harass their 
invaders. Legaspi had a tent pitched on shore, 
ordered the erection of a fortress, and exhorted 
all his men to labor for the advancement of the 
Spanish name. To emulate the achievements of 
the numerous conquerors in the New World, al- 
though on a narrow field, appeared to him the 
taste fit for an exalted ambition. The zeal, how- 
ever, which inspires the leader of a great enter- 
prise, often fails to penetrate the inferior ranks, 
y perhaps because these perceive that the 
bor is for them, while the reward is for others. 
Florid eulogies and flattering bh , often, 
nevertheless, fire whole armics with ambjtion, 


and the heart of every soldier Jeaps as though his 
was to be the name associated with every heroic 
achievement of the day; but one name is often 
all that is remembered, when the piles of carnage 
are covered with earth, and the clouds and dust 
of battle have dispersed. It was not so in this 
instance. The followers of Legaspi, associatin 
no ideas of patriotism with their task in the Phil- 
ippines, labored relactantly to establish the in- 
fluence of Spain, under the orders of their half- 
military, half missionary leader. Murmurs were 
succeeded by mutiny. Severe examples were 
made of a fuw, and the rest of the mulcontents 
were sent to Europe in the flag ship, which sailed 
the first of June 1565, with a report of progress, 
and solicitations for farther aid from the imperial 
government. 

On the next day the chief, who had despised 
the overtures made to him, was compelled to seek 
terms, and meeting Legaspi in formal conference, 
tendered his homage to Spain, promised to bring 
down supplies, and granted land for the site of 
a town and fort, which the Spenish admiral 
named San Miguel in honor of himself. This 
was the first European settlement in the Philip- 

ines. Induced by the submission of their chief 
eader, the inhabitants gradually left their moun- 
tain retreats, descended on the plains, spread 
along the shore, and lived on terms of peace with 
their visitors. Their rude industrial occupations 
were resumed. These were priacipally rural ; 
but the famine which followed the arrival of the 
Spaniards vividly illustrates the condition of 
Zebu at that period. So littke progress had been 
made in agriculture, that this little influx of pop- 
ulation produced a scarcity which was at inter- 
vals relieved by scanty supplies from the neigh 
boring islands; sometimes procured by traffic, 
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bat more frequently as the prize of successful 
war. 

For the Spaniards joined in alliance with their 
Zebu friends and constructed light gallies, fitted 
for the navigation of shallow seas, attacked the 
hostile towns, and captured their stores of pro- 
vision. Stil, scarcity continued to increase. al- 
though the natives of Luzon sailed over in a fleet 
of prahus, with two hundred baskets of rice. 

Parties were constantly sent out to gain knowl- 
of the movements taking place among the 
neighboring islanders. Scout boats continually 
departed and arrived with intelligence. Some of 
the popalation were found anxious for friendly 
intercourse with the Europeans. Others had 
swept all the means of subsistence from the plains 
into their places of ambash among the hills, 
whence they hoped to enjoy the spectacle of the 
Spaniards driven by famine from the Philippine 
up—to carry their arms, their merchandize, 
and their religion elsewhere. 

Still the wealth of the islands was so envied, 
that danger and difficalty seemed more to en- 
hance than damp the spirit of enterprise among 
the leading Spanish adventurers. They had been 
redaced to a state of famine, and were desperately 
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pressed when a vessel from New Spain arrived 
with provisions and supplies. The ship with the 
mutinous sailors had safely reacted. Mexico, 
when the solicitations of its captain had procured 
this assistance for the expedition of the Phili 
pines. On board this vessel, bound on its mis- 
sion of succor to an exhausted settlement, in the 
weakness of infancy, some bloody scenes of mu- 
tiny had occurred, but her arrival was as welcome 
as a barst of sunshine after a long night of 
storms. 

It was now considered politic to send to New 
Spain for the profit of king Philip, and as an en- 
couragement to his project of colonization, a 
small cargo of precious merchandize. With this 
view a galley sailed to Mindanao to collect gold 
and cinnamon, with pitch for the careening of the 
squadron. There the first great disaster of Le- 
gaspi’s expedition occurred. The islanders at- 
tacked the party, and massacred every man. In 
a general sense, nevertheless, the Spaniards were 
singularly fortanate, and their settlements were 
established in the Philippines with unusual facility, 
and encouraging prospects of success. 

The Philippine islands form a large and im- 
portant group in the Asiatic Archipelago, and 
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MARKET WOMEN OF MANILLA. 


next to Caba, the most valuable colonial posses- 
sion of Spain. They lie chiefly between latitude 
5° 32’, and 19° 38! north, and longitude 117° 
and 127° east, having the Pacific ocean north 
and east, the China sea west, and the seas of 
Soolev and Celebes south. There are at least 
1200 islands, great and small, the ag tn being 
named Luzon, Mindanao, Palawan, Mindoro, 
Panay, Marindique, Negros, Zebu, Bohol, Leyte, 
Samar, Masbate, and the others being of smaller 
size. The total area is estimated at 120,000 
square miles, the Spanish dominion extending 
over only 52,148 square miles. The population 
is estimated at 5,000,000, containing of the 
Papuan negro race and independent tribes, 
1,025,000; Malay Indians, 3,700,000 ; half castes 
and Chinese, 30,000, the remainder Europeans 
and native whites. The islands are of volcanic 
formation, and contain a chain of active vol- 
canoes. Earthquakes are also of frequent occur- 
rence. The group is within the range of the 
monsoons, snd violent hurricanes are common. 
From May to September the west coasts are 
deluged with rain, while the October monsoon 
brings rain to the east coasts; at other seasons it 
is dry. The high temperature and abundance of 
moisture produce a luxuriant vegetation, so that 
they are capable of yielding all kinds of colonial 
aad probably Earopean produce. Rice, millet, 
maize, sugar, hemp, tobacco, coffee and cotton, 
are raised, and sago, cocoa nuts, bananas, cinna- 


mon, betel, numerous fine fruits and timber for 
ship-building, are among the prodacts. Buffaloes 
and most of the domestic animals common in 
Europe are reared. The caymen is found in the 
rivers. Pearls, pearl oyster shell, the sea slug, 
edible birds’ nests, and sapan wood, are important 
articles of export hence to China. Domestic 
weaving is pretty generally carried on by the 
females, and straw hats, cigar cases and earthen 
wares are made; but the chief manufacture is 
that of the government Manilla cigars, which 
occupies 2000 hands at a royal factory in 
Manilla. 

The wretched colonial policy of old Spain ex- 
cluded all foreign ships and Chinese settlers from 
these islands, and the trade with the Spanish do- 
minions in America was also confined to that 
conducted annually by a single ship! But such 
restrictions have vanished since the revolution, 
and the colony is now making commensurate 
p towards prosperity. 

illa is the seat of the government and resi- 
dence of the captain-general. To each of the 
larger islands is a lieutenant-governor, and each 
of the thirty provinces, governed by an alcalde, 
is divided into pueblos, or communes. The Ro- 
man Catholic religion has been extensively dif- 
fused among the Malay population. The pub- 
lic revenue is derived chiefly from duties on ex- 
ports and imports, the tobacco monopoly and 4 
capitation tax. The armed force amounts to 
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about 7000 men, one-tenth of them Spaniards and 
the rest Malays. The islands were discovered 
by Magalhaen, in 1521, and settled by the Span- 
iards in the reign of Philip LI.,in honor of whom 
they were named. 

e series of engravings embodied in this arti- 
cle, are so graphic as to spare us the necessity of 
a labored description : they at once, in a sort of 
pictorial short-hand, show us the personal ap- | 
pearance, characteristics and pursuits of the peo- 
ple of Manilla. Thus we have the nearly-naked 
water-carrier, carrying on his shoulder a fow 
joints of cane filled with the pure element, the 
Manilla milkmaid, clumsily attired, with a jar of 
the lacteal finid on her head and the inevitable 
Manilla cheroot in her mouth, the shoemakers, 
mripped to their work, stitching‘and hammering, 
—the pictaresque Nipa houses with their project- 
ing thatches, and heavy wooden galleries and bal- 
ustrades—men and women in the rainy season, 
ploughing through the fallen water and the falling 
rain, keeping their cigars alight with difficulty 
—the market women with thefr queer hats and 
oe seagmia a te milkman ee 
traordinary vessels. The poorer people of Manilla 
live principally on rice, whieh is extensively cal- 
tivated in the Philippines. 

The rice-plant is all-important to the people of 
the East. It haa altered the face of the globe 
and the destinies of nations; for there can be no 
doubt that to this grain the Chinese and Hindoos 
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owe their early civilization. An immense popu- 
lation in those and the surrounding countries are 
now entirely dependent on the rice crops, and 
when these fail, thousands perish of hunger. The 
culm of the rice is from one to six feet high, an- 
nual, erect, simple, round and jointed ; the leaves 
are large, firm and pointed, arising from very 
long, cylindrical and finely-striated sheaths; the 
flowera are disposed in a large and beautifal 
auricle, somewhat resembling that of the oat. 
The seeds are white and oblong, but vary in size 
and form in the different varieties. It is impor- 
tant to be acquainted with these varieties, in 
order to choose which are best suited to certain 
soils or localities ; some are preferable on account 
of the size and excellence of the grains; others 
from their great bearing, or the time of ripening ; 
others again from their greater or less delicacy 
with respect to cold, drought, etc. The Hindoos, 
Chinese, Malays and inhabitants of the neighbor- 
ing islands have paid most attention to the culti- 
vation of these varieties. One species of rice 
only is known. Rice can be profitably cultivated 
only in warm climates, and here it is said to yield 
six times as much as the same space of wheat 
lands. The Chinese obtain two crops a year 
from the same ground, and cultivate it this wa 
from generation to generation on the same soil, 
and without any other manure than the mad de 
posited by the water of the river used in over- 
flowing it. After the plants are set out in the 
; manner common to the cultivators, 
_ land Pr pie and the water 
ept on crop begins to 
ripen, when it is withheld ; so that: 
when the harvest arrives, the field 
is quite dry. It is reaped with a 
sickle, threshed with a flail, or the 
treading of cattle, and the husk is 
taken off by beating it in a stone 
mortar, or passing it between flat 
stones, as in a common meal mill. 
The first crop being cut in May, 
a second is immediately prepared 
for, by burning the stubble, and 
this second crop ripens in October 
or November. After removal, the 
stubble is ploughed in, which is 
the only vegetable manure snch 
lands can be said to receive. In 
Japan, Ceylou and Java, aquatic 
rice is cultivated nearly in the 
same manner. A rice plantation 
requires constant attention. The 
roprietor must make daily visits, 
in order to see that the various 
aqueducts, flood-gates and em- 
bankments of the different com- 
partments are all in good order, 
and that the water constantly re- 
mains at the same height. The 
maturity of the grain is ascertained 
by the yellowness of the straw, and 
it is harvested much in the same 
manner as othor grains, with this 
difference, that in some districts 
: the top only is cut. Aquatic rice 
— is cultivated by the Chinese even 
in the midst of rivers and lakes, by 
means of rafts made of bamboo, 
and covered with earth. 


